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INSIDE  N.I 


MEMBERSHIP  CHAIRMAN’S  REPORT 


February,  1997  Applications  for  Membership:  The  following  person  has  applied 
for  membership.  If  no  written  objections  are  received  by  April  1,  1997,  the 
membership  will  become  effective  on  that  date. 

2493-MT  Joseph  M.  Whipple,  P.  O.  Box  462,  Clawson,  Michigan  48017 

(Peep  Show  Tokens,  Canadian  Exonumia,  Third  Reich, 
Presidential  Medallets) 


DONATIONS  REPORT 


We  have  received  the  following  donations  since  the  last  report: 


Name 

Donation 

Preference  of  Use 

BRUCK,  Frederick  R. 

$25.00  Cash 

General  Operating  Fund 

CHOW,  Lawrence  C-M 

$5.00  Cash 

General  Operating  Fund 

FERNANDES,  Jose  Luis 

$5.00  Cash 

NI  Library  Fund 

FUTAHASHI,  Hideo  K. 

$5.00  Cash 

General  Operating  Fund 

GRAMS,  Gabriel  A. 

$15.00  Cash 

NI  BULLETIN  Fund 

MACKENZIE,  Kenneth  M. 

$5.00  Cash 

General  Operating  Fund 

MIKESKA,  Jurgen 

$8.00  Cash 

General  Operating  Fund 

MULLAN,  Bill 

$50.00  Cash 

General  Operating  Fund 

SCHOTT,  Donald 

$15.00  Cash 

$ $ 3fc  $ $ 

General  Operating  Fund 

LIBRARIAN’S  REPORT 


I.  The  following  books  have  been  obtained  as  a gift  from  the  J.  P.  Hartog  Estate. 

LA50.  AnzA:  1926:NA 
ANZANI,  ARTURO 

Numismatica  Axumita 
Pub.  1926,  96pp,  w/plates 

LA50.MunH:  1984:CA 

MUNRO-HAY,  STUART  C. 

The  coinage  of  Aksum 
Pub.  1984,  168pp,  illus. 

II.  The  Librarian  would  like  to  alert  NI  members  that  the  complete  Library  List, 
current  through  1996,  is  now  available  on  three  inch  disks  in  ASCII  TEXT  for  $5.00. 
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Individual  pages  on  specific  countries  or  subjects  are  available  at  any  time  at  no  cost 
to  NI  members.  (Due  to  its  size  the  complete  Library  List  is  not  available  in  printed 
form.) 


Granvyl  G.  Hulse,  Jr.,  Book  Librarian 
James  D.  Haley,  Periodical  Librarian 

^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ «||.  ^ ^ «|.  ^ »| . .j . ^ ^ . j . ^ j . ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ »j . 


MINTS  IN  INDIA 

Amar  Jyoti  Mojumdar,  Jamshedpur,  India,  NI  # 2384 

Mints  using  hand  cut  dies  became  extensive  during  the  Mughal  period;  though  mint- 
houses  were  in  existence  long  before  the  Mughals.  The  important  Mughal  mints  were 
in  Agra,  Lahore,  Jounpur,  Delhi,  Ahmedabad,  Murshidabad,  Patna,  Dacca,  Benares, 
Sagar  and  Surat.  During  the  reign  of  Akbar  (A.D.  1556-1605)  there  were  86  mints, 
minting  gold,  silver  and  copper  coins.  The  maximum  number  of  operational  mints 
was  during  the  period  of  Shah  Alam  II  (A.D.  1759-1806),  a total  of  102  mints 
minting  gold,  silver  and  copper  coins. 

Among  the  Indo-Europeans,  the  Portuguese  established  a mint  in  Goa,  the  Dutch  in 
Pulicat,  Nagapatam,  Masulipatam,  Pondicherry  and  Cochin.  The  Danes  opened  their 
mint  in  Tanjore,  the  French  in  Pondicherry,  Arcot,  Murshidabad  and  Surat,  and  the 
British  in  Bombay,  Madras  and  Calcutta. 

Later,  the  British,  as  they  assumed  power,  took  over  the  Mughal  and  Indo-European 
mints  and  introduced  machine  struck  coins  in  1790.  After  the  introduction  of  uniform 
coinage  by  the  British  in  1835,  only  the  mints  in  Bombay,  Calcutta  and  Madras 
operated.  The  Madras  mint  was  closed  in  1867.  At  Lahore  a mint  operated  briefly 
from  1943-45.  During  their  rule,  the  British  also  gave  right  of  coinage  to  many 
native  states  like  Hyderabad,  Travancore,  Jodhpur  and  Baroda. 

In  the  post  independence  period  two  new  mints  joined  minting  coins  along  with  the 
Bombay  and  Calcutta  mints.  After  the  integration  of  the  state  of  Hyderabad  with  the 
Indian  Union,  the  Government  of  India  took  over  the  mint  of  Hyderabad  on  the  1st 
of  April  1950.  This  mint  became  the  third  mint  and  started  striking  coins  from  1953 
onwards  as  a sub-mint  of  the  Bombay  mint  using  Bombay  mint  dies.  Another  mint 
at  Noida,  near  Delhi,  joined  in  the  process  of  minting  coins  from  1988  onwards. 

Different  mints  follow  the  practice  of  incorporating  mint-marks  on  the  coins  for 
identification  purposes.  The  coins  struck  at  the  Calcutta  mint  carry  no  mint-mark. 
The  Bombay  mint  coins  comes  with  a "diamond"  mint-mark  below  the  date.  The 
coins  struck  at  the  Hyderabad  and  Noida  mints  carries  a "star"  and  a round  "dot" 
respectively  below  the  date. 
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FROM  THE  MAILBOX 

Denomination  error  found  in  " Stamps  Used  on  Bank  Notes”  article 


One  of  the  hazards  of  reprinting  old  articles  is  that  obsolete  information  get  re- 
distributed. In  the  Keller  article  about  stamps  on  notes  (NI  Bulletin,  December  1996, 
pp.  299-307),  the  paragraph  on  Japanese  notes  has  such  an  error.  The  denominations 
of  the  revalidation  stamps  used  in  1946  were  ¥10,  ¥100,  ¥200,  and  ¥1000.  There  was 
no  ¥500  stamp  and  there  are  no  other  denominations. 

The  ¥10  and  ¥100  stamps  are  fairly  easy  to  find  on  notes;  the  ¥200  is  difficult  and 
the  ¥1000  is  essentially  uncollectible. 

The  sentence  saying  that  notes  larger  than  ¥500  were  subject  to  reduction  in  value  is 
only  somewhat  accurate.  (There  was  no  ¥500  note,  for  starters.)  Assets  above  certain 
amounts  were  blocked,  with  withdrawals  determined  by  family  size,  business 
requirements,  and  so  forth.  Banknotes  themselves  were  not  subject  to  devaluation, 
but  they  had  to  be  exchanged  as  part  of  the  currency  reform  and  amounts  over  the 
allowed  levels  went  into  the  blocked  accounts.  After  the  currency  reform  ended,  of 
course,  the  obsolete  notes  were  valueless. 


Joseph  E.  Boling 
Federal  Way,  Washington 

******************************************************************** 


NON  CIRCULATING  LEGAL  TENDER  COINS 

Paul  F.  L.  de  Groot,  Calgary,  Alberta,  Canada,  NI  # 1786 

The  term  Non  Circulating  Legal  Tender  (NCLT)  coin  is  usually  reserved  not  for 
coins  that  do  not  normally  circulate  (such  as  Dutch  50-Gulden  pieces  or  US 
Eisenhower  dollars)  but  logically  can  not  circulate,  because  they  are/have  been  issued 
for  more  than  their  face  value.  I suspect  that  many  German  commemorative  Talers 
from  the  17th  and  18th  century  fall  in  that  category,  as  do  the  British  Gothic  Crown 
and  the  New  Zealand  Waitangi  Crown,  both  issued  at  more  than  their  face  value  of 
five  shillings,  and  most  U.S.  commemorative  coins.  For  a good  example,  of  the 
absurdities  stemming  from  this  separation  of  face  value  and  issuing  price  a good  look 
at  modem  Canadian  gold  coins  should  suffice.  The  100  dollar  gold  piece  at  first 
usually  contained  a half  ounce  of  fine  gold.  More  recently  it  was  debased  to  a quarter 
ounce.  Meanwhile  a one  ounce  pure  gold  piece,  the  maple  leaf,  issued  at  the  same 
time,  received  the  face  value  of  fifty  dollars!  If  anyone  wants  more  confusion,  check 
out  the  gold  content  per  dollar  face  value  of  all  Canadian  gold  denominations  of  the 
1980’s  and  1990’s.  Now,  if  only  I could  exchange  my  100  dollar  gold  piece  for  two 
gold  maple  leafs 
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STRANGE  SHORES  VII: 

WHO  DISCOVERED  WHERE? 


Bob  Forrest,  Manchester,  England,  NI  # 2382 

Some  years  ago  I was  introduced  to  the  writings  of  Rendel  Harris  who,  in  the  1930’s, 
wrote  a series  of  tracts  to  show  that  the  ancient  Egyptians  not  only  colonised  Britain, 
they  also  discovered  America.  Harris  put  great  faith  in  place  names.  Thus,  in  his 
Denderah  (1932)  he  claimed  that  the  Cornish  town  of  St.  Keveme  shared  its  name 
with  Chephren,  the  builder  of  the  second  pyramid  at  Giza,  whilst  the  Cornish  hamlet 
of  Tendera  shared  its  name  with  Denderah  in  Egypt.  In  A Temple  in  Tennessee 
(1935),  Harris  explained  how  the  Egyptians  had  voyaged  from  the  Azores,  via  the 
Bahamas,  to  Florida,  from  whence  they  had  spread  out  to  occupy  an  area  they  called 
Ta-n-Ese  (=  Isis  Land).  This  name,  need  I say  it,  became  the  modem  Tennessee. 
(The  Suwanee  River,  by  the  way,  shared  its  name  with  Aswan,  both  deriving  from 
Sau-an  = the  Children  of  Osiris!)  In  The  Migration  of  Culture  (1936),  Harris  went 
on  to  claim  that  the  Egyptians  had  also  colonised  Central  and  South  America.  Thus 
Yucatan  = auhut-an  = Isis  and  Osiris,  and  Nicaragua  = Nk-Ra-Wa  = Way  of  the 
Setting  Sun.  Harris  also  believed  that  the  Egyptian  settlers  had  been  accompanied  by 
Egyptianised  Celts  and  Basques,  so  that  Tabasco  = Ta-Bascu  = Land  of  the  Basques, 
for  example. 

There  have  been  some  curious  candidates  proposed  for  the  honour  of  having 
discovered  America.  Thus  in  1964  Henriette  Mertz  gave  the  honour  to  the  Greeks. 
In  her  book  The  Wine  Dark  Sea  she  argued  that  Homer’s  Odyssey  described  not 
simply  a jaunt  round  the  Mediterranean,  but  an  epic  transatlantic  voyage  to  America. 
(She  argued  that  Oceanus  was  the  Gulf  Stream,  for  example,  and  that  Scylla  and 
Charybdis  were  in  the  Bay  of  Fundy,  Nova  Scotia.  Ms.  Mertz  was  a lawyer,  by  the 
way.)  In  contrast,  in  1792  Robert  Ingram  published  his  Accounts  of  the  Ten  Tribes 
of  Israel  being  in  America,  in  which  he  gave  the  coveted  honour  of  discovering 
America  to  the  Lost  Ten  Tribes  of  Israel.  (According  to  Mr.  Ingram,  they  went  via 
the  Russian  Steppes  and  Siberia,  God  obligingly  parting  the  waters  of  the  Bering 
Strait  for  them,  as  he  had  done  the  waters  of  the  Red  Sea  for  Moses  and  his  followers 
some  centuries  earlier!  Mr.  Ingram  was  a clergyman,  by  the  way.) 

Of  course,  we  all  know  that  if  one  ignores  the  Vikings  - and  probably  also  the 
Chinese  (note  1)  - Christopher  Columbus  "really"  discovered  America.  But  is  there 
anyone  else  who  might  have  to  be  ignored  - like  the  Romans,  for  example? 

In  Coin  News  for  August  1995,  Marvin  Tameanko  published  an  article  with  the 
promising  title  of  "Did  the  Romans  discover  America?"  However,  it  is  just  as  well 
that  Tameanko  left  the  title  of  his  article  in  the  form  of  a question,  for  even  he  had 
to  admit  that  there  was  little  evidence  for  anything  like  a bold  statement  along  those 
lines.  There  might  be  the  remains  of  a Roman  ship  just  off  Rio  de  Janeiro,  he  said, 
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Fig.  la 


Fig.  lb 


but  unfortunately  it  has  been  covered  over  by  huge  quantities  of  sand,  and  is  in  a 
dangerously  polluted  area  to  boot.  Aside  from  that,  there  is  only  the  evidence  of  a 
few  Roman  coins  found  in  Iceland,  which  island  is,  of  course,  a stepping  stone  to 
Greenland,  which  is,  in  its  turn,  a stepping  stone  to  Canada.  Two  of  these  coins  - one 
an  antoninianus  of  Probus  (AD  276-282)  found  at  Bragdavellir  in  1905,  the  other,  of 
the  same  denomination,  of  Diocletian  (AD  284-305),  found  at  Hvalnes  in  1923  - are 
shown  in  Figs,  la  and  lb.  How  these  coins  got  to  Iceland,  and  when,  no-one  really 
knows.  It  is  true  that  the  Romano-British  by  the  time  of  the  usurper  Carausius  (AD 
287-293)  had  developed  a powerful  fleet  of  sturdily  built  ships,  one  of  which  is 
depicted  on  the  coin  shown  in  Fig.  2.  It  is  possible  that  such  ships  could  have 
reached  Iceland  from  time  to  time,  not  necessarily  in  the  third  century  A.D.,  of 
course,  for  the  coins  could  have  been  dropped  up  to  several  hundred  years  after  they 
were  minted.  But  granted  that  the  Romano-British  or  their  sea-faring  descendants 
might  have  got  to  Iceland  and  dropped  a few  coins  there,  did  they  ever  get  as  far  as 
Greenland  and  America?  With  one  eye  on  that  ship  off  Rio,  and  the  other  on  the 
coins,  Tameanko  thinks  they  might  have  done.  Personally  speaking,  until  that  ship 
is  hauled  up  from  the  sea-bed  or  until  a few  Roman  coins  turn  up  in  a convincing 
archaeological  context  in  America  itself,  I think  I would  quietly  drop  the  Romans  - 
or  the  Romano-British  - from  the  list  of  contenders  for  the  title  "first  to  discover 
America".... 


Yet  another  contender  for  the  coveted  title  was  put  forward  by  Barry  Fell  in  an 
interview  entitled  "The  Ancient  Iberians  and  America",  published  in  the  journal 
Nuestras  Rakes  (vol.  4,  no.  3)  in  September  1992  (note  2a).  As  the  title  suggests, 
Fell  believes  that  it  was  the  Iberians  who  did  the  honours  - that  is,  the  ancient 
inhabitants  of  modem  Spain  and  Portugal  - under  which  heading  he  includes  several 
different  peoples,  like  the  Basques,  the  Galician  Celts,  the  south-west  Iberians,  and 
the  Punic  traders  of  Cadiz.  (Compare  the  similar  claim  for  the  Basques  and  Celts 
made  by  Rendel  Harris,  and  mentioned  above!) 
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Fig.  3c 


Fig.  3b 


Fig.  3d 


Fell  began  his  interview  by  pointing  to  a selection  of  coin  types  issued  by  various 
coastal  cities  of  Spain  in  the  second  and  first  centuries  BC,  four  of  which  are 
illustrated  in  Fig.  3 (note  3).  Some  of  these,  like  c)  and  d)  feature  a caduceus  next 
to  the  ship: 


"This  signifies  that  the  ships  are  traders,  merchant  ships  engaged  in  overseas 
commerce.  Of  course,  now  we  want  to  know  what  commerce  and  with  what 
countries  - a question  that  could  not  at  first  be  answered,  not  until  we  first 
could  solve  the  mystery  of  the  Iberic  language.  But  there  was  one  clue,  even 
before  the  nature  of  the  Iberic  language  was  determined."  (p.76-7) 


That  clue  came  in  the  form  of  the  remains  of  underground  grain-silos  discovered 
amongst  the  ruins  of  the  ancient  city  of  Ullastret,  near  Gerona,  by  Dr.  Miguel  Oliva 
in  1947.  The  city  had  been  sacked  and  burnt  down  in  about  200  BC,  and  the  grain 
in  the  silos  had  been  carbonised  - and  thus  preserved  - at  that  time.  Various  types 
of  grain  were  found  - wheat,  barley  and  rye  for  example  - but  also,  and 
controversially  - maize. 


"Seemingly  neither  the  Spanish  investigators  nor  their  colleague,  Dr.  Paul 
MacKendrick  of  the  Department  of  Classics,  University  of  Wisconsin,  realised 
the  importance  of  the  find.  Of  course,  maize  is  a native  product  of  the 
Americas,  and  can  only  have  reached  Spain  from  America,  but  this  fact  was 
not  immediately  recognised.  Here  then,  we  had  the  first  hard  evidence  of 
what  was  one  of  the  mercantile  attractions  of  America."  (p.77) 

Fell  went  on  to  describe  an  ancient  Iberian  mariner’s  compass  - new  evidence  of  the 
skills  of  these  ancient  sailors  - and  to  give  an  account  of  the  Bourne  Stone  in 
Massachusetts.  This  stone,  according  to  Fell,  carries  an  Iberian  inscription  which  he 
translated  as  a proclamation  of  land  ownership. 
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Now  I must  say  that  Fell’s  comparison  of  the  characters  on  the  stone  and  those  used 
in  southern  Spain  is  quite  convincing,  but  then  such  are  my  linguistic  skills  that  I 
once  managed  to  read  Runic  characters  into  the  series  of  Arabic  numerals  on  an 
Islamic  talisman  (note  4)!  Consequently  I don’t  rate  my  own  judgment  very  highly 
here,  and  I leave  wiser  heads  to  wrangle  over  such  things. 

Fell  had  raised  the  issue  of  the  Bourne  Stone  back  in  1976  in  his  book  America  B.C.  - 
Ancient  Settlers  in  the  New  World,  in  which  he  had  also  expressed  his  belief  that  a) 
America  had  been  colonised  by  Celts,  Basques,  Libyans  and  Egyptians;  b)  these 
people  had  left  inscriptions  behind  them;  and  c)  they  had  intermarried  with  and  had 
some  influence  on  the  native  Amerindians.  Thus  he  found  Ogham  in  Vermont  (p.22), 
Celtic  place-names  in  New  England  (p.247ff)  and  Egyptian  hieroglyphs  in  a Micmac 
Indian  rendering  of  the  Lord’s  Prayer  (p.253ff).  He  also  pointed  out  that  the  maze 
on  certain  Cretan  coins  matches  a carved  example  from  Arizona,  something  I pointed 
out  (independently)  in  NI  Bulletin  in  October  1992  (p.201)  as  an  "interesting 
coincidence",  and  which  Fell  interprets  as  another  piece  of  evidence  of  early  links 
between  the  Mediterranean  lands  and  America  (p.287). 

But  enough  of  discovering  America.  Who  discovered  England,  or  at  least,  brought 
civilisation  to  it?  This  and  the  interlinked  question  of  who  built  Stonehenge  and  why, 
have  exercised  the  minds  of  generations  of  antiquarians.  Thus  in  1829  one  Godfrey 
Higgins  published  an  extraordinary  book  with  the  grandiose  and  self-explanatory  title 
of  The  Celtic  Druids  - or  an  attempt  to  show  that  the  Druids  were  the  Priests  of 
Oriental  Colonies  who  Emigrated  from  India  and  were  introducers  of  the  first  or 
Cadmean  system  of  letters  and  the  Builders  of  Stonehenge,  of  Car nac,  and  of  Other 
Cyclopean  Works,  in  Asia  and  Europe.  (In  it  Higgins  came  to  the  strange  conclusion 
that  the  Roman  poet  Virgil  was  a druid....) 

Of  more  interest  to  numismatists,  however,  is  the  theory  of  L.  A.  Waddell  published 
in  1924  under  the  title  The  Phoenician  Origin  of  Britons,  Scots  and  Anglo-Saxons. 
Waddell’s  hypothesis  is  that  civilisation  came  to  Britain  with  several  waves  of 
Phoenician  colonisers,  starting  in  about  2800  BC,  with  the  arrival  of  various  traders 
in  tin,  bronze  and  amber.  Later,  in  about  1100  BC,  came  a wave  of  what  were 
essentially  Trojans  displaced  by  the  fall  and  destruction  of  their  city  in  the  Trojan 
War.  They  had  fled  initially  to  Italy,  but  thence  migrated  en  masse  to  Greece  and 
thence  to  Britain,  where  they  had  arrived  led  by  their  king,  Brutus,  the  great  grandson 
of  Aeneas.  According  to  legend,  Britain  was  at  that  time  called  Albion,  but  once  the 
Trojans  had  settled  here  they  re-named  it  Britain  after  their  king  (=  Brutus-land),  and 
built  their  capital  city  on  the  Thames,  calling  it  Troia  Novantum,  or  the  New  Troy. 
This  became  London  in  later  times,  of  course,  but  more  interestingly  collectors  of 
Celtic  coins  will  recognise  here  the  origins  of  the  name  of  the  Trinovantes  tribe  - that 
is,  the  Troia-Novantes  or  New  Trojans.  Of  course,  whether  you  believe  this  or  not 
depends  very  much  upon  how  many  impossible  things  you  can  believe  before 
breakfast,  but  there  it  is  (note  5). 

But  there  is  much  more  to  Waddell’s  theory  than  that,  for  he  believed  that  these 
waves  of  Phoenician  colonisers  were  mostly  of  the  clan  of  Barat  - from  which  the 
name  of  Brutus,  and  hence  ultimately  Britain  and  Britannia  - are  derived  (p.65).  Thus 
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Fig.  4a 


Fig.  4b 


Fig.  4c 


it  comes  about,  he  argues,  that  Britannia  (=  Barat-annia)  features  both  on  English 
coins  of  modem  times  and,  in  startlingly  similar  form,  on  the  ancient  Phoenician  coins 
shown  in  Figs.  4a  and  4b  (note  6).  Both  of  these  coins  feature  a Britannia  type  figure 
(Barati)  seated  amidst  the  waves,  the  latter  being  personified  by  the  half-submerged 
water-nymph  swimming  before  her.  Thus  the  Phoenician  Barati  like  the  modern 
Britannia  "rules  the  waves"!  The  first  coin  bears  the  legend  Koinon  Lukao  Barateon 
or  coin  of  the  Lycaon  Baratas,  and  the  second  shows  the  goddess  seated  on  a St. 
George  cross  - part  of  the  Union  Jack  which  adorns  the  modern  Britannia’s  shield! 
As  we  shall  see  later,  this  cross  was  claimed  by  Waddell  as  one  of  a multitude  of 
solar  symbols. 

More  than  even  this,  Waddell  finds  an  Egyptian  relative  of  Barati-Britannia,  namely 
the  goddess  Bairthy  (Fig.  4c)  who  was  also,  he  reckons,  a "goddess  of  the  waters"  and 
hence  "ruler  of  the  waves"  (p.60).  Having  followed  up  Waddell’s  sources  on  this  one, 
I can  only  say  that  I remain  to  be  convinced! 


Nor  is  this  all,  for  if  the  British  are  the  Western  Barats,  their  eastern  brothers  are  the 
Barats  of  India,  who  Waddell  believes  originated  from  an  eastward  migration  of 
Phoenicians.  Thus  there  is  a connection  between  Britannia  and  the  epic  Maha-Barata 
of  India,  not  to  mention  Brihad-diva  (Brihad  the  Divine)  in  the  Vedic  Hymns  (p.58). 


The  Phoenician  origins  of  the  British  are  demonstrated  in  many  ways,  according  to 
Waddell.  Like  Rendel  Harris,  mentioned  earlier,  he  invokes  similarities  of  words  and 
names  to  back  up  his  case.  Thus  Caledonia  derives  from  Chaldea  (p.117),  and  the 
very  name  of  the  Celts  or  Khaltis  comes  from  Khaldis  or  Chaldees  (p.  1 39).  Penzance 
in  Cornwall,  he  argues,  is  a corruption  of  Phoenic-ana  or  "Place  of  the  Phoenicians" 
(p.172),  and  the  river  Tamar,  which  marks  the  boundary  between  Cornwall  and 
Devon,  is  "derived  from  the  ‘Tamyras’  or  ‘Damour’,  the  name  of  a chief  river 
between  Sidon  and  Beirut  in  Phoenicia"  (p.  173).  In  fact,  Waddell  believed  that 
virtually  all  the  principal  rivers  of  southern  England  "from  Totnes  to  the  Thames" 
were  named  by  Brutus  and  his  people  after  the  rivers  of  Troy  and  Phoenicia  (p.  172), 
and  that  many  English  place-names  contained  a Barat/Brutus  component  - as,  for 
example,  Dumbarton,  Burton-on-Trent  and  Broughton.  Waddell  gives  no  less  than 
five  pages  of  such  names,  but  these  three  examples  will  illustrate  the  point  (p.191-7). 
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But  let’s  get  back  to  coins.  Having  noticed  a certain  similarity  in  sound  between  the 
names  of  Selsey,  near  Portsmouth,  on  the  south  coast  of  England,  and  Cilicia  in 
ancient  Turkey,  Waddell  (p.42-3)  turns  to  the  coin  illustrated  in  Fig.  5 (note  7),  which 
was  found  near  Selsey,  and  whose  legend  he  interprets  as  Phoenician  SSL  = Selsey 
or  Cilicia,  the  two  being  the  same  name.  Skeptical  readers  will  note  that  this  coin  is 
a Gallo-Belgic  gold  quarter  stater  (actual  diameter  1 1 mm),  which  Mack  (note  8) 
describes  as  "a  crooked  line  with  tree  above  and  uncertain  object  below".  That  is, 
Waddell  has  deciphered  an  inscription  from  Mack’s  "uncertain  object"!  Of  course, 
Waddell  would  argue  that  it  is  Mack  who  has  failed  to  recognise  an  inscription,  and 
has  misinterpreted  it  as  "an  uncertain  object".  Interestingly,  Evans  himself  (note  7) 
referred  to  these  marks  as  "something  like  Hebrew  characters"  which  might  have  been 
"intended  for  an  inscription,  which  is,  however,  undecipherable".  Van  Arsdell  (note 
9)  describes  Fig.  5 simply  as  a "geometric  pattern"  consisting  of  a tree-like  object 
attended  by  "lines  and  curves".  I leave  readers  to  make  up  their  own  minds. 


Turning  to  the  coin  shown  in  Fig.  6,  now,  this  is  an  actual  size  electrum  stater  of  the 
Dobunni  tribe  (Mack  391;  Van  Arsdell  1130-1).  It  too  is  hailed  by  Waddell  as 
supportive  of  his  theories,  for  it  bears  the  name  of  CATTI,  which  is  the  name  by 
which  the  Hittites  referred  to  themselves  - well,  if  you  spell  it  Khatti  instead  of  Hatti, 
that  is  (p.5),  and  count  the  Hittites  as  Phoenicians.  (Mack  thinks  Catti  is  the  name 
of  a king  of  the  Dobunni  (p.127),  as  does  Van  Arsdell  (p.25),  but  we’ll  have  none  of 
that  here,  if  you  don’t  mind!) 

Waddell  devotes  an  entire  chapter  to  Hittite-inspired  place-names  in  England,  like 
Chatham,  Caterham,  Caithness  and  Cadbury,  to  cite  but  four  examples  with  Catti 
connections.  Furthermore,  the  Hittite  capital  in  Cappadocia  was  Boghaz  Koi  or 
"Boghaz  town",  and  the  same  "Koi"  is  to  be  found,  somewhat  distorted  now,  in  the 
name  of  Glasgow,  formerly  spelt  Glas-cu  = Glas-Koi  = Gael  town  (p.78).  The  name 
of  the  Celtic  tribe  the  Catuvellauni  is,  of  course,  now  seen  to  be  of  Hittite  origin 
(p.212),  and  it  is  no  accident  that  this  name  is  so  similar- sounding  to  that  of  the 
province  of  Catalonia  in  Spain  (p.71),  for  the  two  have  "common  ancestry",  as  it 
were. 

According  to  Waddell,  Kasi  was  "an  alternative  clan  title  of  the  Phoenician  Khatti 
Barats"  (p.47),  hence  the  Kasi  dynasty  of  India  (p.47-8),  the  Kassite  dynasty  of 
Babylon  (p.211)  and  the  name  Cassivellaunus  (p.209),  usually  assumed  to  be  a king 
of  the  Catuvellauni  tribe  mentioned  above  (but  see  note  10).  Incidentally,  Waddell 
tells  us  that  this  king  issued  the  gold  coin  illustrated  in  Fig.  7,  which  is  likely  to  give 
collectors  of  Celtic  coins  something  of  a jolt,  for  no  such  type  is  listed  in  any  modern 
catalogue!  What  seems  to  have  happened  here  is  that  Waddell  took  his  illustration 
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Fig.  7 


from  an  old  engraving  which  had  mis-read  as  CAS  what  was  actually  TAS  on  a coin 
of  Tasciovanus  (note  11),  of  whom  more  presently. 

Incidentally,  according  to  Waddell,  the  French  name  for  Scotland,  Ecosse  is  derived 
from  Cassi  or  Kasi  (p.49),  whereas  Scot  itself  (like  Goth)  is  derived  from  Catti  or 
Khatti  (p.320).  Needless  to  say,  there  are  plenty  of  places  in  England  whose  names 
betray  a Cassi  origin  - Keswick,  Casterley,  Gosport  and  Chiswick,  to  name  but  four 
(p.210-1),  though  some  readers  may  struggle  with  the  last  two! 


Fig.  8a  Fig.  8b 


Waddell  believed  that  the  larger  stone  circles  of  the  British  Isles  were  solar 
observatories  of  early  Brito-Phoenician  construction  (p.224-5)  - he  even  claimed  to 
have  discovered  a very  worn  Sumerian  hieroglyph  on  one  of  the  stones  at  Stonehenge, 
"hitherto  unremarked  by  previous  writers"  (p.23 1)  - and  unremarked  by  any  since,  so 
far  as  I can  see!  He  also  believed  that  he  could  explain  the  puzzling  "cup  and  ring" 
marks  to  be  found  carved  into  various  ancient  British  standing  stones  - a couple  of 
examples  are  shown  in  Fig.  8 (note  12).  These  marks  were,  he  came  to  believe 
(p.284-5),  related  to  the  whorls,  annulets  and  pellets  commonly  found  on  Celtic  coins, 
like  the  ones  shown  in  Fig.  9 (note  13).  These  in  turn  he  related  to  similar 
marks/symbols  to  be  found  on  Hittite,  Phoenician  and  Babylonian  seals  and  amulets  - 
as  in  Fig.  10  (note  14),  for  example  - as  well  as  on  some  Trojan  "amulet  whorls", 
exemplified  by  those  in  Fig.  1 1 (note  1 5). 
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Fig.  10 


Fig.  11a 


Fig.  lib 


Waddell’s  wide-ranging  theory  allows  him  to  interrelate  such  diverse  things,  of 
course,  skipping  to  and  ffo  as  fancy  takes,  and  enabling  him  - as  he  sees  it,  at  any 
rate  - to  use  each  to  throw  light  on  the  others.  As  a result  he  believed  he  had  found 
a sort  of  religious  number-code  delineated  by  the  various  groupings  of  circular  marks, 
be  they  cups  or  pellets.  He  wrote: 

"With  the  aid  of  these  circle  marks  we  are  able  to  identify  the  Hitto-Sumerian 
god-names  on  the  seals  and  tablets  with  the  names  of  the  leading  Aryan  gods 
of  classic  Greece  and  Rome,  of  the  Indian  Vedas,  of  the  Gothic  Eddas,  and  of 
the  Ancient  Britons,  as  inscribed  on  their  pre-Roman  coins  and  monuments, 
and  not  infrequently  accompanied  in  the  latter  by  the  same  groups  of  circle 
marks."  (p.242) 

Thus,  a single  circle  represented  "God  as  Monad"  - that  is,  the  Sun  - whereas  a 
double  circle,  sometimes  joined  together  by  a line  to  form  what  looks  like  a pair  of 
spectacles,  denoted  the  dual  nature  of  the  Sun’s  passage,  across  the  sky  by  day,  then 
back  through  the  Underworld  by  night  (p.246-7).  The  daily  rising  and  setting  of  the 
Sun,  of  course,  is  the  perfect  symbol  of  life,  death  and  resurrection,  so  that  we  have 
here  more  than  just  a representation  of  the  physical  Sun.  In  much  the  same  way,  a 
group  of  three  circles  represented  the  Moon,  but  also  carried  with  it  associated  ideas 
of  death  and  fate. 

But  getting  back  to  Waddell’s  interpretation  of  Celtic  coins,  how  does  this  extra- 
ordinary theory  relate  to  the  coins  of  Fig.  9?  The  simple  answer  is  that  they  are 
loaded  with  solar  symbolism  and  such  like,  and  are  not  just  laden  with  "decorative" 
pellets,  ring-ornaments  and  whorls,  as  many  numismatists  believe  (note  16). 

First  it  is  necessary  to  realise  that  the  horse  on  Celtic  coins  is  itself  a solar  symbol, 
as  is  demonstrated  by  b),  for  AESV  is  nothing  less  than  the  Vedic  Sanskrit  name  for 
the  Sun-horse  (derived  from  the  Sumerian  word  for  horse,  he  claims).  In  a),  the  Sun- 
horse  vaults  over  the  Gate  of  Sunset,  and  in  c)  we  have  an  example  of  two  solar 
circles  connected  by  a line,  and  signifying  (as  mentioned  above)  the  dual  day  and 
night  time  passages  of  the  Sun.  The  "rosette"  on  c),  incidentally,  signifies  the 
revolving  of  the  Sun  around  the  sky.  In  d)  the  solar  nature  of  the  horse  is  reinforced 
by  its  being  joined  to  a sun-circle,  with  a sun-burst  below,  and  a "rosette"  equivalent 
to  that  on  c).  Note  the  similar  sun-burst  in  Fig.  10.  Note,  too,  the  cross  in  a)  and 
those  in  Fig.  6.  According  to  Waddell,  the  pre-Christian  cross  was  a solar  symbol  - 
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hence  my  comment  earlier  about  the  cross  on  which  "Barat-annia"  sits  in  Fig  4b. 
(Waddell  believed  that  the  Christian  cross  - that  is,  the  form  of  the  cross  on  which 
Christ  was  crucified  - was  T or  tau-shaped,  but  that  as  Christianity  took  over  from 
paganism,  it  assimilated  the  earlier  solar  cross,  and  the  modern  crucifix  was  the  result 
- see  note  17.)  In  conformation  of  his  idea  of  the  solar  nature  of  the  pre-Christian 
cross,  Waddell  points  to  the  Trojan  whorl  of  Fig.  11a,  on  which  a cross  is  actually 
conjoined  to  a sun-burst.  Incidentally,  Waddell  believed  that  the  swastika  was  another 
solar  symbol,  being  a sort  of  "revolving  solar  cross",  an  idea  for  which  there  is 
actually  much  support  independently  of  Waddell’s  theory  (note  18)!  It  occurs,  for 
example,  in  Fig.  lib. 


Fig.  12 

Collectors  of  Celtic  coins  will  be  familiar  with  the  name  of  Tasciovanus,  that 
supposed  king  of  the  Catuvellauni  tribe  "completely  unknown  to  history"  (note  19), 
aside  from  the  appearance  of  his  name  on  various  coins,  four  of  which  are  shown  in 
Fig.  12  (note  20). 


According  to  Waddell,  Tasciovanus  was  not  a king  at  all,  but  a Sumerian-Hittite- 
Phoenician  solar  angel  and  corn-god,  Tas,  who  became  both  the  Greek  Dionysos  and 
the  deified  Hercules  (!),  as  well  as  the  basis  for  our  St.  Michael  the  Archangel. 
("Mikal"  was  the  title  of  the  god  Tas,  and  does  not  our  Michaelmas  harvest  festival 
preserve  his  corn-god  role?  (p.338-341).)  Thus  on  the  coins  in  Fig.  12  we  find  both 
the  solar-horse  (with  and  without  rider)  and  corn  symbols  - in  c)  & d)  the  corn  stalks 
form  a cross,  which  is,  of  course,  a solar  symbol.  Note  also  the  solar  crosses  on  the 
obverse  of  b),  and  the  head  of  Tas  seemingly  fashioned  from  com.... 
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If  you  aren’t  yet  convinced,  well,  take  a look  at  Fig.  13.  The  figure  on  the  right 
depicts  another  solar-horse  coin  of  the  period  of  Tasciovanus  (note  21),  inscribed 
"DIAS",  which  Waddell  reckons  is  simply  an  alternative  rendering  of  "TAS".  The 
figure  on  the  left  is  a Hittite  seal,  depicting,  he  tell  us,  "the  Sun  horse  of  the 
Phoenician  Archangel  Mikal  (Michael)  and  his  cross,  vanquishing  a dragon,  inscribed 
DIAS  in  Sumerian..."  (p.xv).  Thus,  Waddell  argues,  this  Celtic  coin  and  Hittite  seal 
depict  exactly  the  same  thing,  an  interpretation  which  he  believes  is  confirmed  by  the 
5 "cup  marks"  behind  the  horse  on  the  Hittite  seal,  and  which  in  his  deciphered 
number-code  symbolises  the  god  Tas.... 

By  now,  though,  many  readers  have  probably  had  enough,  and  are  ready  to  go  home. 
But  no-one  should  go  home  without  realising  that  Waddell’s  book  is  a tour-de-force 
of  over  400  pages,  the  research  for  which,  misguided  though  much  of  it  might  have 
been,  occupied  him  for  the  greater  part  of  his  life  (p.vi).  We  have  done  little  more 
here  than  dip  into  those  parts  of  his  work  which  brought  him  into  contact  with  ancient 
coins.  If  nothing  else,  then,  one  has  to  admire  his  stamina!  I leave  interested  and 
historically  unstable  readers  to  follow  up  for  themselves  Waddell’s  claims  that  St. 
Andrew  was  originally  a Hittite  sun-god  whose  name  is  related  to  that  of  Indra,  the 
Hindu  warrior-god  and  "rider  of  the  clouds";  that  the  Union  Jack  is  riddled  with 
Phoenician  solar- symbolism;  that  those  famous  heraldic  devices  of  the  Lion  and  the 
Unicom  are  really  the  Hitto-Sumerian  Wolf  of  Death  and  the  Goat  of  the  Sun  who 
struggles  with  him;  and  that  (to  bring  us  back  to  where  we  started)  Phoenician 
colonists  founded  the  Inca  Empire!  But  to  round  off  on  a numismatic  note,  the  coin 
in  Fig.  14  is  a Siculo-Punic  silver  dekadrachm  . According  the  David  Sear’s  standard 
catalogue,  Greek  Coins  and  Their  Values  (no.  6442)  the  obverse  depicts  the  head  of 
Tanit;  the  reverse  Pegasus  with  a Punic  legend  that  signifies  "in  the  land".  But 
readers  of  NI  Bulletin  now  have  the  Waddellian  truth  before  them.  The  reverse 
depicts  a winged  solar  horse,  also  to  be  found  on  Celtic  coins  (e.g.  Fig.  9a);  the  Punic 
inscription  reads  "Barat";  and  the  obverse  portrays  none  other  than  Barati  or  Britannia 
herself  (p.9)! 


Notes. 

(1)  See,  for  example,  Dragon  Treasures,  edited  by  Donald  L.  Cyr  (Santa  Barbara, 
1989).  See  also  note  2b). 
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(2)  See  also  The  Eclectic  Epigrapher , edited  by  Donald  L.  Cyr  (Santa  Barbara, 
1993).  a)  p.87-8;  b)  p.89-92. 

(3)  The  coins  illustrated  are  from  A.  Heiss,  Description  Generate  des  Monnaies 
Antiques  de  l’ Espagne  (1870),  as  follows: 

a)  Hibera  Iulia  (=  Amposta)  - pi.  ix  no  2 & p.l28-*9; 

b)  Dertosa  (=  Tortosa)  - pi.  ix  nos.  1 & 2,  and  p.129-130; 

c)  & d)  Saguntum  (=  Murviedro)  - pi.  xxviii  nos.  13  & 18  respectively,  and 

p.219. 

(4)  See  my  article  "A  Rehc  of  Atlantis?"  in  N I Bulletin,  August  1996,  p.177-188. 

(5)  The  story  of  Brutus  and  the  Trojan  occupation  of  Albion  is  most  fully  told  in 
Geoffrey  of  Monmouth’s  History  of  the  Kings  of  Britain,  book  1.  The  account 
given  in  the  Historia  Britonum  of  Nennius  is  much  more  sketchy. 

(6)  These  coins  are  to  be  found  in  A Catalogue  of  the  Greek  Coins  in  the  British 
Museum,  in  the  volume  covering  Cilicia,  as  follows: 

a)  = pi.  1 no.  3 and  p.2  no.  5 (actual  diameter  24mm); 

b)  = pi.  1 no.  9 and  p.5  nos.  8 & 9 (actual  diameter  37mm). 

Both  are  Roman  Imperial  issues,  the  first  being  issued  under  Philip  I (AD  244- 
9)  in  the  name  of  his  wife,  Otacilia  Severa;  the  second  under  Gordian  III  (AD 
238-244). 

Without  wishing  to  spoil  the  party,  I would  say  that  any  resemblance  between 
the  goddess  depicted  on  these  coins  (who  is  actually  Tyche)  and  the  Britannia 
on  modem  coins  (which  hark  back  to  the  Roman  issues  under  Hadrian  and 
Antoninus  Pius)  is  explained  by  their  Roman-ness,  rather  than  common 
Phoenician  ancestry.  The  city  of  Rome,  for  example,  is  similarly  personified 
on  Roman  coins  by  the  seated  figure  of  the  goddess  Roma. 

(7)  Waddell  took  his  illustration  from  The  Coins  of  the  Ancient  Britons  by  John 
Evans  (London  1864),  plate  E no.  10,  with  commentary  on  p.94-5.  Waddell’s 
illustration  is  a faithful  but  enlarged  copy  of  that  in  Evans. 

(8)  R.  P.  Mack  The  Coinage  of  Ancient  Britain  (1975),  no.  41  (p.25). 

(9)  R.  D.  Van  Arsdell  Celtic  Coinage  of  Britain  (1989),  type  69-1  (p.72-3). 

(10)  So  says  Mack  p.57,  for  example,  but  Van  Arsdell  p.  13  says  otherwise: 
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"Traditionally,  it  has  been  stated  that  Cassivellaunus  was  ruler  of  the 
Catuvellauni,  but  no  historic  documentation  supports  this  idea  and 
Caesar  never  mentioned  the  name  of  the  tribe.  The  ‘Cas’  of 
Cassivellaunus  and  ‘Cat’  of  Catuvellauni  were  merely  coincidental  and 
did  not  have  a connection." 


If  Van  Arsdell  is  right,  we  have  an  interesting  example  of  orthodox  scholars 
being  just  as  misled  by  a syllabic  coincidence  as  Waddell!  (Van  Arsdell’s 
reference  is  to  Caesar’s  De  Bello  Gallico  V.2.) 


(11)  Waddell  (p.48)  wrote: 


"This  Kasi  title  is  thus  now  disclosed  as  the  Phoenician  source  of  the 
‘Cassi’  title  borne  by  the  ruling  Briton  Catti  kings  of  pre-Roman 
Britain  down  to  Cassivellaunus  who  minted  the  ‘Cas’  coins  bearing  the 
Sun-horse  and  other  solar  symbols." 


He  refers  to  our  Fig.  7 at  this  point. 

Now,  the  ultimate  source  for  this  illustration  appears  to  be  William  Stukeley’s 
Coins  of  the  Ancient  British  Kings  (1765),  plate  4,  no.  2,  where  it  is  labelled 
as  a coin  of  "Casvellan  Rex"  = Cassivellaunus.  It  was  reproduced  in  Beale 
Poste’s  Coins  of  Cunobelin  and  the  Ancient  Britons  (1853),  p.45,  though  Poste 
says: 


"The  letters  CAS  probably  apply  to  the  Cassii  in  whose  territories 
Verulam  was  situated,  and  not  to  Cassibelan.  From  a coin  in  Gibson, 
pi.  ii.4  it  appeared  probable  that  the  reading  CAS  is  of  real  occurrence 
on  the  coins  of  Verulam." 

The  type  of  which  Fig.  7 is  a misreading,  incidentally,  is  Mack  152  = Van 
Arsdell  1690-1,  the  VERV  on  the  reverse  signifying  Verulamium,  the  modern 
St.  Albans. 

The  other  CAS  coin  mentioned  by  Poste  is  to  be  found,  as  he  says,  in  plate 
II  no.  4 (=  Fig.  15  below)  of  Gibson’s  translation  of  Camden’s  Britannia 
(1722),  where  it  is  attributed  to  Cassivellaunus.  Yet  another  CAS  coin  is 
featured  in  Gibson’s  plate  I no.  19  (here  Fig.  16).  This  latter,  which  is  also 
Stukeley’s  plate  4,  no.  5,  is  taken  from  an  even  earlier  work,  John  Speed’s 
Historie  of  Great  Britaine  (1623),  p.30,  it  again  being  attributed  to 
Cassivellaunus.  Both  Figs.  15  & 16  mis-read  the  types  of  Mack  154-6  = Van 
Arsdell  1730ff. 
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Fig.  16 

For  yet  another  Cassivellaunus  mis-reading,  see  Stukeley’s  plate  4,  no.  3. 

The  name  of  Cassivellaunus  does  not  actually  occur  on  any  known  coin,  and 
this  "urge"  to  find  his  name  so  inscribed,  in  the  early  days  of  Celtic 
numismatics,  was  no  doubt  prompted  by  his  mention  in  Caesar’s  De  Bello 
Galileo  V.2,  as  already  cited  in  note  10. 

(12)  Fig.  8a  is  a stone  at  Ruthven  in  Forfarshire;  Fig.  8b  a stone  at  Ballymenach, 
Argyleshire.  They  are  reproduced  from  part  of  Waddell’s  Fig.  30,  p.237. 

(13)  Fig.  9 is  taken  from  Waddell’s  Fig.  44,  p.285.  The  types  illustrated  are  as 
follows: 

a)  Mack  288  (which  describes  Waddell’s  "gate  of  sunset"  as  "a  trellised 
compartment"  - p.lll)  = Van  Arsdell  165-1  ("box  with  cross-hatching"  - 
p.101).  Actual  diameter  12  mm. 

b)  Mack  432  (AESV  = name  of  a chieftain?  - p.140)  = Van  Arsdell  775-1  (no 
interpretation  offered  - p.200  & p.212).  Actual  diameter  12-14  mm. 

c)  Mack  268  - Van  Arsdell  1635-1.  Actual  diameter  19  mm. 

d)  Mack  71  = Van  Arsdell  226-1.  Actual  diameter  12  mm. 

(14)  Fig.  10  is  a Babylonian  amulet,  being  Waddell’s  Fig.  42,  p.251. 

(15)  Fig.  11  is  taken  from  Waddell’s  Fig.  31,  p.238. 

(16)  Thus  Van  Arsdell  p.36  talks  of  rings,  pellets,  crosses  or  floral  patterns  "added 
merely  to  decorate  the  available  space",  though  he  adds  that  some 
ornamentation  may  be  privy  marks.  However,  D.  F.  Allen’s  Coins  of  the 
Ancient  Celts  (1980),  p.149,  says  of  the  "rings,  wheels  and  rosettes"  that  they 
are  "certainly  meant  in  general  as  sun  symbols". 

(17)  See  Waddell  p.299ff  for  all  this.  In  brief  he  argues  that  it  was  via  the  Goths 
in  the  5th  Century  AD  that  the  solar  cross  first  became  transferred  to  Christ 
as  an  indication  of  glory,  this  being  "one  of  the  great  positive  contributions 
made  by  the  Goths  to  Christianity"  (p.303).  The  other  was,  of  course,  Gothic 
church  architecture. 
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One  interesting  side  issue  of  all  this  is  Waddell’s  explanation  of  how  it  is  that 
a cross  appears  as  a field  mark  on  a SOLI  INVICTO  COMITI  coin  type  of 
Constantine  the  Great,  for  the  coin  appears  to  pay  reverence  to  the  Sun  god 
at  the  same  time  as  expressing  Christian  belief!  The  paradox  is  resolved  for 
Waddell  by  his  hypothesis  that  at  the  time  of  Constantine  this  cross  was  still 
a solar  symbol,  not  a Christian  one  (p.300).  C.  W.  King  was  similarly  puzzled 
by  this  contradictory  coin  type,  and  came  to  the  conclusion  that  the  coin  was 
basically  Christian,  but  that  the  reference  to  the  Sun  was  evidence  of 
Constantine’s  vanity  rather  than  of  his  lingering  paganism:  the  emperor  was 
comparing  his  glorious  self  to  the  Sun  - "the  Light  of  the  World"  - not 
worshipping  a solar  god!  See  Early  Christian  Numismatics  and  Other 
Antiquarian  Tracts  (1873),  p.12-19.  It  takes  all  sorts  to  make  a world,  of 
course,  but  I often  wonder  what  the  ghost  of  Constantine  thinks! 

(18)  For  Waddell’s  views,  see  his  p.293ff;  for  some  independent  testimony  see 
Goblet  d’Alviella’s  La  Migration  des  Symboles  (1891),  p.68ff  and  Agnes 
Baldwin’s  Symbolism  on  Greek  Coins  (1915),  p.l66ff. 

Incidentally,  the  widespread  use  of  the  swastika  symbol  on  ancient  coins, 
pottery  and  monuments  is  something  that  makes  me  think  that  our  ancestors 
travelled,  traded  and  explored  rather  more  than  we  tend  to  give  them  credit 
for.  Not  that  I’m  coming  round  to  Rendel  Harris’s  way  of  thinking,  but  I’d 
hate  to  throw  out  the  baby  with  the  bath  water! 

(19)  Mack  p.57.  For  another  unorthodox  view  of  Tasciovanus,  see  my  article  in 
NI  Bulletin,  July  1996,  p.154-164.  (=  Part  1 of  this  series.) 

(20)  The  coins  are  reproduced  from  Waddell’s  Fig.  61,  p.339.  The  types  are  as 
follows: 

a)  Mack  262  = Van  Arsdell  575-1.  Actual  diameter  16  mm. 

b)  Mack  158  = Van  Arsdell  1745-1.  Actual  diameter  14  mm. 

c)  Mack  149  = Van  Arsdell  1680-1.  Actual  diameter  16  mm. 

d)  Mack  266  = Van  Arsdell  1605-1.  Actual  diameter  16  mm. 

(21)  The  type  is  Mack  188  = Van  Arsdell  1877-1.  Actual  diameter  13  mm.  Mack 
(p.64)  makes  no  attempt  to  explain  DIAS  (calling  is  merely  "baffling");  Van 
Arsdell  (p.389)  says  that  DIAS  was  "probably  a minor  contestant  for  the 
Trinovantian/Catuvellaunian  leadership,  but  this  is  not  completely  certain." 

jjc  *|c  jjc  ijc  ifc  ^jc  5{c  jjc  ^Jc  jjc  jjc  jjc  5|c  )jc  jjc  j|c  jjc  jjc  jjc  5|c  jjc  ^Jc  3jc  ijc  5jc  jf*  5jc  5jc  5jc  jjc  jjc  jjc 
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SOME  CASH  VALUES 


George  A.  Fisher,  Jr.,  Littleton,  Colorado,  NI  # 2345 

In  late  November  1921  Dr.  William  L.  Hall,  serving  as  a medical  missionary  in 
China,  engaged  a riverboat  for  a two-week  upstream  passage  on  the  Jialing  and  Fu 
Rivers  from  Chongqing  to  Suining  in  Sichuan  Province.  His  intermittently  amusing 
and  always  engrossing  account  of  the  voyage,  titled  "A  Fortnight  on  a Cargo-Boat", 
appeared  in  the  March,  April,  and  May  1922  issues  of  Asia , the  American  Magazine 
of  the  Orient,  published  by  the  Asia  Publishing  Co.  in  cooperation  with  the  American 
Asiatic  Association. 

The  boat  crew’s  constant  struggle  with  rapids  and  rocks,  swift  water  and  sandbars, 
brought  numerous  occasions  when  extra  men  had  to  be  hired  to  augment  the  towing 
crews  who  pulled  the  boat  through  rapids  and  off  rocks  on  which  it  had  grounded. 
Riverside  vendors  also  sold  vegetables,  fruit,  and  meat  to  the  boat.  The  money 
payment  made  for  these  goods  and  services  reveal  the  value  of  the  Chinese  cash  coin, 
those  small  bronze  discs  with  square  holes  in  the  center,  in  remote  Sichuan  ten  years 
after  the  establishment  of  the  Chinese  republic  and  the  last  of  the  cash  coins  had  been 
cast. 

It  was  also,  according  to  Krause  Publications’ s Standard  Catalog  of  World  Coins,  at 
least  16  years  after  the  first  milled  (struck)  modem- type  copper  coins  were  minted  in 
the  province,  and  as  much  as  23  years  after  the  province’s  striking  of  silver  coins 
began.  Yet  the  lowly  cash  coin  is  the  only  money  used  in  numerous  payments  made 
during  the  two  weeks,  excepting  the  one  dollar  paid  as  a deposit  before  the  trip  began. 
The  form  of  that  dollar  was  not  elaborated  by  Dr.  Hall,  so  we  do  not  know  whether 
it  was  a single  coin  or  several;  certainly,  however,  it  was  not  the  distrusted  paper 
money.  The  boat  charter  also  called  for  a five-dollar  penalty  for  each  day  over  14 
that  it  took  to  get  to  Suining,  only  87  miles  in  a straight  line  from  Chongqing  but 
probably  two  or  three  times  that  along  the  twisting  rivers.  But  the  captain  made  it 
on  time. 

The  following  citations  of  the  value  of  the  cash  coins  are  from  Dr.  Hall’s  narration 
in  chronological  order.  I hope  they  spur  reading  the  entire  tale. 

Second  Day— Nov.  29.  Now  we  are  stuck  on  a rock  and  six  men  are  in  the 
water  trying  to  shove  us  off.  Other  men  on  the  boat  are  pushing  with  long  bamboo 
poles.. .The  captain  has  called  extra  men  to  help  pull  us  up  the  hard  rapid.  All  the 
men  have  had  to  go  on  their  hands  and  feet  part  of  the  time  to  get  us  over.  After.. .an 
hour,  we  are  above  the  rapid. ..The  captain  has  been  discussing  wages  with  the  men 
who  pulled  us  over  the  rapid.  After  much  delay  and  useless  reviling,  he  has  thrown 
a handful  of  copper  cash  ashore  [where  the  men  pick]  their  pittance  from  the  sand. 

Third  Day-Thanksgiving  Day.  This  boat,  they  [the  trackers,  or  pullers]  said, 
makes  one  round  trip  each  month  to  Chungking  [Chongqing].  Each  man  receives  his 
food  and  three  thousand  copper  cash  for  the  trip.  At  the  present  rate  of  exchange,  this 
is  a little  more  than  one  dollar,  gold.  Yes,  they  know  the  work  is  hard,  the  hours  are 
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long,  and  the  wage  is  low,  but  they  have  two  meals  a day,  with  all  the  rice  and 
vegetables  they  can  eat,  and  the  captain  gives  them  pork  once  in  ten  days.  And  they 
have  a place  to  sleep  [on  the  open  boat  deck],  too;  so  the  wage  is  clear  profit.  Their 
clothing  lasts  a long  time  when  it  is  worn  so  seldom  [they  work  usually  naked  or 
nearly  so],  and  all  they  have  to  spend  is  a few  cash  each  day  for  tobacco. 

Fourth  Day-Dec.  1.  An  old  priest  is  standing  on  the  stones  at  the  bend  of  the 
river,  just  below  an  ancient  temple.  In  his  hand  he  holds  a long  bamboo  pole,  to  the 
end  of  which  is  fastened  a small  bag.  All  passing  boats  are  supposed  to  make 
contribution  to  the  support  of  the  temple.  There  prayers  are  made  for  the  safe  passage 
of  the  dangerous  rapids,  and  incense  is  burned  in  the  name  of  all  who  have  a share 
in  the  work.  To  the  oldest  priest  in  the  temple  is  assigned  the  pleasant  task  of 
collecting  this  fund.  His  eyes  are  dim;  his  hair  is  scanty;  his  voice  is  low.  His  age 
is  supposed  to  add  dignity  to  his  calling  and  to  open  the  mouths  of  many  cash-bags. 

Sixth  Day-Dec.  3.  Early  this  morning  I [Dr.  Hall]  went  ashore  [to  the  river 
port  of  Hochow  (Hezhou,  now  Hechuan)]  to  find  the  pork... the  one  best  thing  to  warm 
a tracker’s  heart  is  a feast  of  fat  pork.  We  did  not  want  to  send  our  boy,  for  the  price 
first  set  by  the  meat- seller  and  himself  would  be  the  price  we  must  pay.  Along  the 
sides  of  the  dirty  street  were  meatshops  galore.  The  pork  was  very  fat  and  very  soft. 
The  price  was  one  hundred  and  seventy-six  cash  per  catty  [1-1/3  lbs.].  The  cash 
named  equals  about  ten  cents  local  currency,  and  that  is  worth  about  fifty  cents  on  the 
dollar  in  good  home  money.  When  I said  I wanted  twenty-five  catties,  the  butcher 
asked  me  two  hundred  cash.  If  I really  wanted  so  much  pork  at  one  time,  I was  able 
to  pay  more  for  it  I bought  also  some  oranges  to  serve  as  dessert  at  the  pork  dinner. 
When  I had  established  the  price,  I decided  to  take  the  whole  basket.  The  man 
refused  to  sell  them  all  at  once.  He  had  left  his  home  at  daylight  and  had  planned 
not  to  return  until  night.  If  he  should  sell  all  his  fruit  to  one  customer,  he  would  have 
nothing  to  do  for  the  rest  of  the  day. 

[Same  Day.]  Our  boy  bought  a fowl  and  prepared  it  for  our  meal.  One  of  the 
soldiers  [of  Dr.  Hall’s  escort],  when  the  cook  told  him  that  the  fowl  cost  nearly  four 
hundred  cash,  remarked  that  foreigners  always  pay  too  much  for  their  food.  They  are 
too  particular  about  the  things  they  eat.  He  added  that  for  one-half  the  price  paid  for 
the  chicken  we  could  have  bought  the  intestines  of  a sheep,  which  would  have  been 
just  as  palatable  and  would  have  lasted  much  longer. 

Seventh  Day— Dec.  4.  I must  treat  patients  every  day  [during  boat  stops]. 
They.. .are  grateful  for  everything  done  for  them.. .When  those  for  whom  I can  do 
nothing  learn  the  truth,  they  refuse  to  believe  it.  They  think  that  I am  merely  putting 
them  off  until  they  pay  some  money.  Sometimes  they  send  for  the  few  copper  cash 
they  may  have  stored  away  against  a time  of  stress,  and  with  this  offering  make  an 
effort  to  touch  my  heart. 

Eighth  Day-Dec.  5.  On  a small  island,  mid-river,  nearly  two  hundred  men 
are  eagerly  waiting  a chance  to  earn  a few  cash  by  pulling  boats  over  the  rapid... 
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Ninth  Day-Dec.  6.  In  the  temple  at  the  base  of  the  cliff  is  a strong  box,  set 
aside  to  receive  offerings  from  passers-by.  A cash  a day,  per  man,  is  asked  from  each 
passing  boat,  and  this  fund  is  held  for  the  relief  of  the  members  of  the  families  of  the 
men  who  go  [up  a smooth  cliff  and  slip  off  into  the  river]  and  are  seen  no  more. 

Tenth  Day— Dec.  7.  The  poor  trackers  did  not  want  to  start  out  in  the  drizzling 
rain  at  noon  today.  The  captain  stormed  at  them  until  he  lost  his  voice,  and  then  he 
jumped  up  and  down  and  waved  his  arms.  It  was  at  length  decided  that  each  of  them 
should  receive  eleven  extra  cash  for  the  afternoon  if  they  would  only  try  to  pull  us 
over  one  more  rapid. 

Eleventh  Day— Dec.  8.  This  afternoon  a man  ran  along  the  bank  for  more  than 
half  an  hour,  trying  to  sell  a back-load  of  red  turnips.  Before  the  sale  was  made,  nine 
men  took  part  in  the  bargaining.  In  this  country  one  hundred  cash  does  not  always 
mean  one  hundred  pieces  of  money.  In  order  to  stimulate  trade,  different  villages 
have  different  rates,  and  weights  and  scales  vary  everywhere.  During  the  bargaining, 
after  the  price  had  been  settled,  the  men  had  to  go  over  the  ground  again  to  decide 
whether  payment  was  to  be  made  in  cash  ninety-six,  ninety-seven,  ninety-eight  or  one 
hundred  pieces  to  the  hundred.  Each  man  who  helped  with  the  trade  wanted  the  man 
to  have  the  number  usually  given  in  his  own  home  town,  and  none  could  see  justice 
in  any  other  figure.  At  last  it  was  decided  that  the  turnip-seller  should  be  paid  in  the 
amount  current  in  his  own  village.  Then  he  had  to  wait  till  somebody  who  could 
vouch  for  the  truth  of  his  statement  came  along.  After  the  money,  which  amounted 
to  less  and  five  cents,  was  paid,  the  cook  on  our  boat  began  to  pick  over  the  turnips, 
and,  when  he  found  a decaying  spot,  he  reviled  the  seller  for  his  dishonesty.  Then 
the  man  came  running  after  us  to  say  that  the  payment  made  to  him  was  two  cash 
short.  He  was  to  be  paid  ninety-eight  to  the  hundred  and  had  received  only  ninety- 
six.  He  forced  his  company  on  us  until  the  two  cash  were  thrown  to  him.  Then  he 
went  into  another  spasm  because  one  of  the  two  cash  was  spurious,  and  he  could  not 
spend  it  if  any  one  noticed  it  in  a string  of  cash.  A question  was  raised  as  to  whether 
the  coin  he  wanted  changed  was  the  one  given  him  or  one  he  had  been  carrying  for 
days,  just  for  a chance  to  palm  it  off  on  somebody. 

Twelfth  Day-Dec.  9.  This  afternoon  a boy  about  five  years  old  ran  along  the 
bank,  offering  for  sale  a basket  of  green  onions.  He  did  business  with  all  the 
mannerisms  of  an  adult  and  put  his  sixteen  cash  away  in  his  belt  as  he  walked 
off..  Just  before  dark,  when  we  stopped  to  feed  the  trackers,  a man  came  alongside 
to  collect  for  his  work.  With  him  were  two  boys— one  about  nine  years  old,  the  other 
younger.  The  man  opened  the  discussion  about  the  amount  he  should  have.  The  man 
in  charge  of  the  cash- bag  on  the  boat  seemed  vexed  and  asked  him  how  many  men 
he  had,  to  put  in  so  exorbitant  a bill.  Before  the  man  could  reply,  the  larger  boy 
called  out  that  they  were  three  men,  that  his  father,  his  younger  brother  and  he... had 
worked  all  the  way  over  the  rapid  and  were  therefore  entitled  to  pay  for  their 
services... When  the  string  of  cash  was  thrown  to  the  bank,  it  was  the  boy  who  looked 
for  it  among  the  weeds  and  stones.  He  also  counted  it  to  see  if  the  proper  amount 
had  been  paid. 
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And  so  it  can  be  seen  that  money  matters  of  sufficient  import  to  merit  mention  in  Dr. 
Hall’s  journal  came  up  on  10  days  of  the  14-day  passage.  Even  though  of  slight 
value,  the  lowly  cash  was  extremely  important  in  everyday  business  among  the 
Chinese  workers  and  village  merchants  of  the  early  Twentieth  Century  in  Sichuan. 
Even  one  cash  was  worth  enough  to  argue  about  for  half  an  hour  or  so. 

These  excerpts  are  from  a couple  bound  volumes  of  Asia  that  I luckily  came  upon  in 
an  antique  and  junque  shop  in  California  a few  years  ago. 
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Despite  the  improvement  of  international  communications  in  the  early  nineteenth 
century,  the  arrival  of  an  Abun  [Metropolitan  of  the  Ethiopian  Coptic  Church]  during 
this  period,  as  previously,  was  a costly  affair,  and  one  which  bore  heavily  on  the 
population  at  large.  When  Ras  Walde  Sellase  took  steps  to  import  a Metropolitan  in 
1815  he  proclaimed  by  the  beat  on  the  drum  that  every  Alaqa,  or  village  governor, 
throughout  his  dominions  should  collect  from  each  of  his  tenants  two  Maria  Theresa 
dollars  in  cash,  cloth  or  salt,  and  ten  to  twenty  thalers  from  each  of  the  larger 
settlements.  In  this  manner,  Pearce  says,  no  less  than  10,000  thalers  were  collected, 
after  which  a group  of  priests  were  despatched  to  Egypt  with  several  Muslim  couriers, 
fourteen  slaves  and  several  fine  pieces  of  cloth  as  gifts  to  the  Egyptian  ruler 
Muhammad  'Ali. 

(Taken  from  A Social  History  of  Ethiopia,  Richard  Pankhurst,  Trenton,  1992,  p.  182.) 

(Submitted  by  Donald  S.  Yarab) 

********** ************************************* ***** ***************** 
REVALUED  CHILE  NITRATE  TOKENS 

David  Gracey,  Plano,  Texas,  NI  # 2453 

The  nitrate  tokens  of  Chile  have  been  described  and  catalogued  by  Elwin  Leslie  in 
1980  and  more  recently  by  Ismael  Espinosa  in  1990.  Wolfgang  Bertsch  published  an 
article  on  these  tokens  in  the  June  1993  issue  of  NI  Bulletin.  However,  none  of  these 
authors  described  the  following  revaluations. 

Two  tokens,  both  issued  by  Oficina  Lina,  were  revalued  from  $2  to  $5.  The  first  is 
the  tan-black-tan  vulcanite  token  catalogued  as  Leslie  #423e,  Espinosa  #186.6,  and 
Rulau  #Antl63.  The  second  is  the  blue-black-blue  vulcanite  token  catalogued  as 
Leslie  #423d,  Espinosa  #186.7,  and  Rulau  #Antl64. 

Both  of  these  tokens  have  been  revalued  by  cutting  the  letter  "X"  over  the  original 
denomination  and  $5  into  the  other  side  of  the  token.  Espinosa  catalogs  tokens  from 
this  oficina  that  are  counterstamps  of  another  company’s  tokens  but  these  revaluations 
seem  to  have  gone  unnoticed. 
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Peter  Coles,  P.  O.  Box  8443.  Hermitage.  TN  37076-8443:  I would  like  to  invite 
any  NI  members  who  might  be  in  the  Nashville,  TN  area  to  attend  our  monthly 
meeting  of  the  Nashville  Area  World  Coin  Collectors  Club.  We  meet  the  3rd 
Saturday  of  each  month  at  10:30  AM  at  the  Donelson  Library  which  is  located  on 
Lebanon  Rd.  1 block  east  of  Briley  Pkwy.,  near  Opryland  and  a short  distance  from 
downtown  Nashville.  NI  members  can  write  me  or  call  me  at  work  (615)  361-2515 
for  more  information  or  more  detailed  directions. 

Croatian  Numismatic  Society,  R.R.  1,  Box  729-F,  Rockville,  Indiana  47872:  A 

current  price  list  for  Bosnian,  Croatian,  Macedonian,  Serbian,  Slovenian  and 
Yugoslavian  banknotes  and  coins  is  available  from  our  society.  This  list  is  free  to  all 
interested  collectors  when  accompanied  by  a stamped,  self-addressed  envelope  from 
U.S.A.,  or  cost  of  postage  from  other  countries.  Also  available  from  the  society  is 
a limited  number  of  large  geographic  maps  of  the  Independent  State  of  Croatia,  1941- 
45,  in  color.  Write  for  price. 

John  L.  Pieratt.  2635  S.  Hydraulic.  #32-C,  Wichita,  KS  67216:  Need  for  study, 
nine  volume  U.S.G.P.O.  1973  93rd  Congress  hearing.  Fraud  corruption  in 
management  of  military  club  systems,  illegal  military  payment  certificates,  black 
market  US  Dollars  tainted  with  opium,  currency  manipulation  club  tokens  affecting 
South  Vietnam. 

Donal  F.  Mahoney.  P.  O.  Box  2547.  St.  Louis,  Missouri.  63114-0547:  Serious 
collector  of  Irish  tokens- wants  to  hear  from  collectors  and  dealers  in  the  U.S.  or 
other  nations  with  high  grade  or  rare  examples  for  sale  or  trade. 

John  L.  Pieratt,  2635  S.  Hydraulic,  #32-C,  Wichita.  KS  67216:  Want  to  sell/trade 
my  reference  collection  of  China  type  Hell  Bank  Notes,  many  6"  x 11"  (old).  Can’t 
replace.  Write. 

Donal  F.  Mahoney,  P.  O.  Box  2547,  St.  Louis,  Missouri.  63114-0547:  Serious 
collector  of  high  grade  Irish  coins  (10th  through  20th  centuries)  would  like  to  hear 
from  collectors  and  dealers  unknown  to  him  regarding  items  for  sale/trade. 

John  L.  Pieratt,  2635  S.  Hydraulic,  #32-C,  Wichita,  KS  67216:  Need  information 
on  Vietnam  Hell  Bank  Notes,  tokens,  all  China  hell  notes  for  future  book. 

Member  Notice  Page  Request:  Members  are  urged  to  use  this  page  to  publish  your 
free  Member  Notices.  Most  using  the  page  report  excellent  results.  For  information 
on  the  rules,  see  page  28  of  the  January  1997  issue  or  write  to  the  editor. 
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